HENRY    II
largely owing to the skill and forbearance of Henry I; but during the long years of anarchy in Stephen's reign, the Church had' remained the one stable institution in the country and had emerged at the end with its position considerably strengthened. The new Archbishop was a man of overweening ambition who in many ways bore a striking resemblance to St. Dunstan, but unfortunately for him Henry in no way resembled either Eadred or Edgar, and very soon a dispute arose between these two dominating characters over the question of the Church courts. It had long been allowed that the Church had the right to judge in its own courts all offences against the canon law such as blasphemy and bigamy, whether committed by priests or laymen, but now Becket put forward the indefensible doctrine that all priests had the right to be tried before the ecclesiastical courts, no matter what their offence. The resulting struggle was long and bitter, neither side would yield an inch and appeals to the Pope, excommunications and vindictive fines were die order of the day. At one moment Becket fled to Rome, only to return a year or two later stimulated, refreshed and eager for a renewal of the dispute. Finally, Henry lost his temper and in a moment of rashness, while staying in Normandy, expressed a wish that he might once and for all be rid of " this turbulent priest." Unluckily four of his companions took him at his word and immediately crossed over to England, where they dispatched the Archbishop on the steps of his own altar. Cordially as the King had come to detest his Primate, when the news of the tragedy reached him Henry was stricken
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